RESOLUTION CONCERNING PUBLIC LAW 78, 
THE MEXICAN FARM LABOR IMPORTATION PROGRAM 


WHEREAS, agricultural workers are the most poverty-stricken, 
the most underprivileged and the most exploited group of workers in our 
nation. Their wages are pitifully low. (They earned an average income 
of only $829 in all of 1959). They suffer tremendously from unemployment. 
(They worked an average of only 138 days in all of 1959). They are spec- 
ifically exempted from most of the protective legislation which benefits 
other Americans. (They are excluded, for example, from coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, Unemployment Compensation, and most 
state Workmen's Compensation laws. ) 


As if these statutory discriminations and these sources of 
underprivilege were not enough, the federal government actually spon- 
sors programs of farm labor importation which are used by growers 
to depress agricultural wages. Nearly a half million foreign farm 
workers were brought into the U.S. in 1959 -- 437,000 of them from 
Mexico under Public Law 78. An oversupply of farm labor was thus 
created and with it a fierce competition for jobs instituted among the 
poverty-stricken workers. This competition naturally brought a sharp 
downward pressure on wages and working conditions. 


The Mexican farm labor importation program or Public Law 
78 actually insulates many of America's largest corporation farms 
against the laws of supply and demand as far as wages and working 
conditions are concerned. An artificial barrier is created against 
increases in farm labor wages. If a corporation farm cannot get 
workers at a low wage, it does not have to pay more to attract labor. 
It can generally get prime labor from Mexico under Public Law 78. 


The importation program harms not only the farm worker, 
but also the small farmers. They use little or no hired labor, yet 
they must compete against growers who use the cheap imported labor. 
Equally important, the limitless supply of cheap labor encourages 
over-production in many commodities. The small farmer sees his 
prices depressed on a variety of vegetables and fruits as a result of 
Public Law 78. 


In 1959, four distinguished citizens studied the effect of 
P. L. 78 as consultants to the Secretary of Labor. They urged that 
P. L. 78, which will expire on December 31, 1961, not be renewed 
unless it is changed so as to prevent its being used to depress farm 
labor wages and to cause farm labor unemployment. They recom- 
mended a series of specific reforms. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED BY THE EXECUTIVE COU NCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, that the AFL-CIO strongly support reform 
of P. L. 78 and oppose any extension of that law without adequate reform. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the reforms of P. L. 78 
include, but not be limited to, provisions to: 


1. Give real meaning to the adverse effect provisions of 
P. L. 78 so that (a) braceros (Mexican farm workers) are not 
imported until farm employers have proved they can not get 
domestic labor at the minimum wage established in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; (b) wage rates of domestic workers will 
not be prevented from rising in response to the demand for 
labor. 


2. Guarantee American workers the same benefits as 
are guaranteed braceros -- minimum wages, guaranteed 
employment, housing, transportation. 


3. Confine the use of braceros to non-surplus crops 
(60 per cent work on cotton) in temporary labor shortage 
situations. 


4. Confine the use of braceros to unskilled, non-machine, 
seasonal and temporary jobs. 
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